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BY JOHN RUSSELL 


Fate and Dreams of Gold That Stirred Four Ruthless Wanderers to Cruelty and Grime 


S HK bad learned her trade before 
the American war. And again 
before the Brazilian emancipa¬ 
tion of ’71 she had drifted back 
t** the same hateful traffic, until 
driven by stress of weather or Brit¬ 
ish cruisers to try the west coast, 
where she took refuge among the j 
mangrove swamps of the Guayas. So j 
the legend ran. It was certain that j 
she was very old. and had served 
many unsavory masters. Her last 
owner was a Habahoyo planter, who j 
drank himself to death in her cabin • 
one night and left her to rot at his ' 
rotting wharf. Since that she had 
been shunned, for ships are like folks; I 
their ill repute grows sinister with ! 
age. 

Early one rainy season occurred 1 
the famous gold discovery on the ! 
western shoulders of Chimborazo. ! 
where a sheep herder lost his flock 
and found riches in the sudden spate 
of a mountain stream. It drew’ to 
Ecuador some scores of those rovers 
on the outskirts that seek, hungrily, 
the fat chance and the easy profit. 

Karly in April a first consignment 
of gold dust was ready for transport, 
from th»* diggings to the coast The ! 
gold came down through the foothills ; 
on mule back, and at the head of , 
navigation was transported to a little j 
stern-w’heel river steamer under | 
guard for the run to Guayaquil. It j 
never reached Guayaquil, and the ! 
river steamer was never seen again. ' 
nor any of the crew, nor the guard, : 
But four of the passengers, men who j 
had passed that way as prospectors 
a month before, and were then re¬ 
turning empty-handed. continued 
their journey down the Babahoyo to 
the Guayas. And the gold dust went 
with them. 

At tw’ilight a small canoe might 
have been observed to thread the 
passage toward the old w’harf. Those 
aboard it had to bail as they pad- 
died. At the bend they came in sud¬ 
den sight of the little schooner. 

“Did I lie or didn't I?—tell me that!” 
demanded a voice of hoarse triumph. 
An active figure leapt from the bow 
of the canoe into the channels of the 
Jorguina. and held a hand to steady 
the next below. 

"Yes; but will she float?" mumbled 
the other. “She sets like a dead log.” 

A third man, tall, scrambled past 
them both, and bounced aboard like 
a thing on wires. 

“All serene. Brewer, my son.” he 
hiccuped. “A ship—with a deck. 
Faith, it's whole and dry at least.” 

” *Oh, a life on the ocean wave, 

A home on the rolling deep-' “ 

He danced a step. 

"Merry!” he sang, and collapsed 
against the rail. 

The second began to complain in 
husky exasperation. 

"Another fool tha’s no sort o' use! 
Say, you think Tm goin’ to hoist all 
<T swag alone? An* d' canoe, she be 
sunk In a minute!" The little craft 
span and ducked under his clumsy 
feet, 

"Easy all. Chrispim,” said the first, 
more quietly. "I'll give you a lift.” 

Between them they emptied the 
canoe, shifting sacks and bundles to 
the schooner’s deck, until the dusk 
ove.rtook them there. 

“Where’s that blame’ lantern?” de¬ 
manded Brewer suddenly. “And 
where’s George?" he added. 

“George!” they bawled in chorus, 
and the jangle gave them back the 
word until an illuminating sentence 
floated up, “Drunk, an’ asleep down 
there!" 

“Let 1m sink,” advised Chrispim 
bitterly, but Brewer climbed down 
again and rescued a limp and dripping 
form. 

“Let him sink.” it muttered. ’’Let 
me sink. I'd—I’d rather sink. 1 shot 
two of ’em swimming away, and they 
made bubbles—red bubbles in the 
water.” 

“You sit down and shake yourself 
together.” growled Brewer. ’’One 
drink, mind—no more.” 

* * * * 

{CHRISPIM struck a light and the 
lantern drew them into a ring. 
They were a scraggy lot, types all 
more or less recognizable of the 
tramp. Their flushed faces and wide 
gestures betrayed the kind of heart¬ 
ening they had had for a job beyond 
their natural compass. 

Only Brewer, theif leader, came 
nearest the tough breed of buccaneer 
times. Ruddy skin and strong wrhite 
teeth, an open and bold expression, 
gave him an appearance of genial 
force until it was seen that his eyes 
were too full and too far apart, his 
features thickened by the stamp of 
abnormality. Straightway he had 
found a handspike and set to making 
busy clatter at the pump. 

“She’ll do,” he hailed. "Pig into 
this now. you lads. We’ll have her 
afloat in an hour.” 

"Me—I’m done,” said Chrispim sulk¬ 
ily 

“We’re all done.” echoed the tall 
man. He called himself Charlie Dib- 
din, “Singing Charlie.” A bone-built, 
clothes-horse of a man, with a stringy 
yellow moustache and grldironed face. 

“Perhaps you don’t know how done 
we are,” he pleaded. “It's been it s 
been a hefty day’s work.” 

“And the w’hole crowd of us as good 
as standin' on the drop this minute, 
was Brewer's comment, made with¬ 
out heat. “Or maybe it won’t be 

hanging.” he added. “They use the 
garrotte in some places, still, don’t 
they? Or a mud wall and a firin’ 
•ouad.” 

The others stirred uneasily. 

“Wha’s the use to pump tha’ river 
In an’ out again?" demanded Chris¬ 
pim. “The ship is rotten.” 

"And I tell you the ship is sound 
as a dollar—rebuilt only three years 
ago. I know. She’s been tended to 
and kep’ part dry. The pump’s in 
first-class order. Will y’ help?” 

‘Tell George,” suggested Chrispim; 
but. George, sitting apart, stupid with 
fever, paid no heed. He was the 
youngest of them, scarcely more than 
a boy. 

”1 give you a minute or so to make 
tip your minds and then I’ll help the 
crew of y* shore!” said Brewer. 

They stared up at him where he 
stood smiling a little with the pump 
bar fisted, his revolver bulging at his 
hip. 

“Oh?” snarled Chrispim rousing. 
•And wha’ would we be doing?” 

“You can take your shares of the 
dust; they’re all correct in the leather 
bags,” said Brewer amiably. “This 
rtrag-arm play. Only tonight 
*jgc*-away«^ understand? It’• 


a great summer resort hereabouts, 
isn’t it? You’d like it. Charlie, with¬ 
out your rum. And George—he’d be 
comfortable hidin’ in a swamp. 
There's an old plantation back some¬ 
where. Vacant, they tell me. except 
for devils and night walkers and 
such.” He swung round on the stout 
one. “You wouldn't be at all lone¬ 
some. Chris." 

Brewer had the measure of Chris¬ 
pim—a scullion by his trade, a Porto 
Santo Portuguese, dull and malignant. 

“Devils?” he stammered. 

“Forest devils, the natives say. It 
looks a proper home for ’em among 
these queer places—what?” 

There was no wind, the flame of 
their rude lantern stood straight as 
a nail, yet a chill air came and 
passed as if a great black wing 
had brushed them. The wilderness 
pressed in with strange sounds a’hd 
scents. They shrank from it—-even 
the cynical Brewer himself—from its 
unguessed possibilities. 

George scrambled to his feet. 

"For any sakes. what are we doing 
here?” he cried, swaying, “l^et’s get 
out of this hole. They’re bound to 
be after us; and it’s—it’s awful here 
—so deathly—and alive, too! We got 
to run—run—keep running! l-et’s get 
away, l^et’s get out!” 

Dibdin nodded with a drunken 
man's sudden gravity. 

“George, I believe you’re right. It 
does seem a bit crowded for pleas¬ 
ure; besides, doocid unhealthy. And 
as for devils, d’y see”—he reached for 
the rum gourd—"I got enough of my 
own.” 

So at the last they were all wait¬ 
ing for Chrispim. He stayed half¬ 
kneeling, but there was no defiance 
about him now. Under his breath he 
called some forgotten saint, and his 
face, turned upward in the splash of 
yellow lantern light, was awed and 
stricken. And following his gaz»\ 
they could see what he saw—the 
stubby foretop of the vessel lined 
sharp against the fading sky. It 
made a sign above them there to 
speed their voyage, an omen—like a 
cross, as it might have been—or like 
the frame of a gallows, if they, cared 
to take it so. “Sagrada Familia!” he 
mumbled. “If only we don’t carry 
none of them devils alon* wit’ us!” 

* * * * 

T^O man saw her go. At midnight 
the weather broke with season¬ 
able tropic rains. Some scraps of 
canvas quicked her pace on the wet 
and rising gusts; she fled like a 
ragged wraith. It was close on dawn 
before she found another inlet among 
the mangroves where she could lie 
up in hiding, and her crew’, drenched 
and stupefied, could fall asleep on her 
sopping deck. 

Brewer awoke to find the sun 
standing high, glowing through the 
jungle like the hot spot in a crown 
sheet. With genial impulse, he kicked 
the others into consciousness. They 
sat with haggard faces, listless, silent. 

Brewer looked them over and 
laughed. 

“Gentlemen o’ leisure.” he observed, 
"Ain’t you beginnin’ pretty early? I 
tell you straight, you get no pam¬ 
perin' on any ship with me! It don’t 
go—understand? Oqpe we re through, 
you can snivel all ,t#u like, but till 
we are—you jump. **et that?” 

They roused theiwelves languidly, 
but when they sat to breakfast on 
the hatch a little later he sprang his 

first bombshell of surprise- 

“Say, who’s th’ funny bloke around 
here?” he began gruffly. “Where’s 
George?” 

“Faith, have you lost that young¬ 
ster againT’ inquired Dibdin. “Why 
don’t you tie him up?” 

“I’ll tie him fast enough if he had 
a hand in this.” declared Brewer. 
“One of them bags of gold dust is 
gone!" 

Here was a word to jolt them out 
of lethargy. 

•1 left ’em atop of the transom 
there last night—four of ’em. in plain 
sight. You esan see for yourselves— 
only three left! And. by jiminy. if 
you lads been playin’ any tricks 
among you-” 

Chrispim rose like a prodded 
buffalo. 

“Ah. that’s right! You come holler 
to us because tha’ boy run away. 
Didn’t I tell you two, three, twenty 
time he is no good? Only let me 
catch'm!*' 

‘TH let you do nothin,” snapped 
Brewer. “And where would he run 
to, I’d like to know? It’s a cinch he 
can’t ha’ gone very far. 

In fact, he had gone no farther 
than the tiny mildewed cabin, where 
presently they found him stretched in 
the one bunk. 

“Well?” 

George raised a lusterless gaze. 

*Tm sick,” he murmured. 

“Is tha’ so?” growled Chrispim. 
I wonder-” 

But they wondered still more when 
they came to paw about the bunk. 
George had no gold dust with him— 
seemed not even to understand their 
anygry questioning. 

“Chris, where'd you sleep?” chal¬ 
lenged Brewer. 

“Me? Itt* here in d’ doorway. 
What? Don* you say I done it!” 

“Charlie-” 

“Come off it! I slept beside Chris." 

“Whoever he Is,” scowled Brewer, 
“I can tell him now this little Joke 
won’t do him any good.” 

“Whoever he Is,” echoed Dibdin. 

Brewer turned upon him. 

"Are you gettin’ at me? You don’t 
think if I wanted to be crooked with 
you chaps I couldn’t do better than 
that?” 

“Yes. but d* gold is gone,” Chrispim 
intervened. 

It was undeniable—a - leather sack 
like a plump sausage, weighing some 
thirty pounds, and worth possibly 
( 10 . 000 . 

♦ * * * 

S O they started their search of the 
Jorguina. They made quick work 
of her bare cabin. In the forward 
bulkhead a low open panel gave en¬ 
trance done a pair of steps on the 
hold. They stood peering into that 
obscure cavern, dark and ill-smelling 
On either side they descried a narrow 
shelf running the length, and Brewer 
rattled a set of rusty shackles bolted 
to a beam. 

“Slave quarters. See that? They 
used to pack ’em in spoon fashion— 
by layers.” 

“Do you mean niggers?” 

”1 heard so In Babahoyo." Brewer’s 
tone became grimly speculative. 
“How man y black souls must ha’ 
tat through 


Wantage, hoy? Starved or diseased 
or cut up with whips to keep the 
others quiet. They used to howl, 1 
guess—they mostly will. ’Member 
how that stoker on the steamer yelled 
when you caught him through the 
ribs, Charlie? He was a nigger. 
And the one Chris got jumpin' from 
the pilot house? What’s bitin' you 
now?” Dibdin had drawn back from 
the foul exhalation of the bilge. 
“l*ost your nerve?” 

’’You can search the cursed ship, 
for all o’ me,” said Charlie Irritably. 
“And stow your gab. can't you?” 

Brewer stood aside for Chrispim. 
but the flabby fellow showed no 
eagerness about entering. 

“You go." he offered. 

Brewer himself shook his head, 
with a twisted hint of a smile. 

"I’m just as willin’ to leave It to 
anybody else. None of us seems to 
care if he never sees the place or 
anythin’ in it.” 

They climbed bark to the deck and 
hunted forward. The main hatch, 
drifted with dead vegetation, had 
plainly not been disturbed for years. 
And when they came to the tiny hood 
to the foc’s’le the only remaining spot 
for a possible hiding place, they 
found its doors barred fast without 
latch or key Whereat Brewer, with 
a stray freak of fantasy that now 
and then caught him, was moved to 
knock. 

“Hello—below!” he called. 

A hollow' reverberation under their 
feet was the answer‘that drove home 
the mystery upon them, and while 
they turned aft again they had each 
an odd impulse to go tiptoe, with 
roving glance. And again, and rather 
differently, they were aware of the 
vessel as an entity, as a presence, 
with the curious air of personality 
that houses and ships long deserted 
can take, somehow suspect and 
doubtful. She had secrets. She had 
known men like them and crimes 
like theirs in her wicked past—had 
outlived them all. Beneath her scars 
and tatters they sensed something 
malevolent and mysterious—a spirit 
persisting on the memory of old 
wrongs still uncanceled, unsatisfied. 

“Well.” said Brewer at length as 
they stood by the transom. “1 guess 
we ll every one take his own share 
to keep by him. won’t we? Too had 
George should ha’ dropped his bit 
ain't it?” 

“Careless of him, I call it," said 
Dibdin. 

They settled the incident on that 

basis. 

The second night gave them some 
hours of starlight, by which they 
made all speed, with a pair of clumsy 
sweeps, so that dawn saw them cross¬ 
ing the river bar thirty-five miles b*- 
low Guayaquil. Before they slept 
again they were comfortably headed 
to open sea. 

The second day Charlie Dibdin 
awoke a poorer man by some $in.r>00. 

“Sing about it," advised Chrispim, 
grinning like an ape. “It don* sound 
so good w’en you talk." 

Dibdin cursed him in a spurt of 
acid fury until Brewer cut across and 
drew the fire. 

“Will you make me quit? Will you 
check me?” Even then Dibdin had a 
manner with him, a military set to 
his thin shoulders. “Do you hear me 
say my gold is stolen—the price of 
my wading in this ruddy mess? i 
Faith, there'll be more than a word i 
to it before the pair of you rob me j 
so easy!” 

But here Chrispim set up a diver¬ 
sion. This thief w’ould not be called 
a thief; he came lurching to the as¬ 
sault. The other drew* out to meet 
him. Weapons glittered in the sun- 

Brewer tripped them both on a long 
roll of the ship as the neatest way 
of enforcing attention. “Stolen or 
banked, I tell you. You’re a rude 
little man, Charlie. Here's your dust 
back. And now' apologize and cool 
off.” 

Dibdin stared at the hag that had 
been thrust into his hands. 

“This Isn’t mine!” 

“No,” said Brewer, sneering. ”it’s 
mine; but this is no time for scrap- 
pin*. I’m satisfied to keep the bank 
with ail deposits, you see. Why, you 
poor, blame’ fools, how would you 
guess anybody could get away with 
anything out here?" * 

They had only to blink over the 
rail to know what he meant. The 
coast was no more than a line in the 
east; the Jorguina swung to the 
broad rhythm of the Pacific. Their 


world had narrowed to her single 
hull. 

* * * * 

/^HARLIE and the Portuguese 
agreed to stand watch and w*atch 
between them in the cabin that night. 
To make it less tedious they broached 
from stock a second Jo^ of rum. 

” ‘There’s a sweet little cherub that 
sits up aloft 

To keep watch for the life of poor 

Jack.’ ” 

So Dibdin melodiously declared; but 
there could have been little watching 
done, for ut daybreak the two came 
stumbling out in a furious tangle— 
their two remaining bags had disap¬ 
peared with the rest! 

The w'ind had freshened; they found 
Brewer already at the wheel, oddly 
subdued and constrained, a set-faced 
figure in the morning light. He took 
the news very quietly. 

“Gone, is it? Well, that makes a 
clean sweep—what?" 

“Yes. and I want somebody smashed 
for It!” cried Dibdin. swinging to a 
stay, white-faced, trembling. 

“Take your pick and name your 
pleasure.” returned Brewer, in curt 
abstraction. 

"Is that all you can say?” 

“Why. no—I can say that gold »** 
still aboard this ship. Where else 
would it be? 1 ain’t worryin*. As 
to who’s been stackin' it up for us 
I dunno*. and I wish him joy of the 
amusement until this Masted voyage 
is over and time comes to collect.” 

“Somebody did it." 

“Somebody." agreed Brewer. “Maybe 
it was Chris here, he looks guilty. Or 
you, yourself. tTharlie. Maybe it was 
me. Maybe," he added. ”it was some¬ 
body—or somethin’ else.” 

“George!" suggested tlirisrpim. 

"Where Is George." demanded Dil>- 
din, "anyway7“ 

“A question,” answered Brewer, 
with one of his twisted smiles. “But 
he hasn’t taken the dust with him ” 

And when they went below to in¬ 
vestigate, the others felt quite re¬ 
assured on that point—for George 
was dead. 

Stretched in the one bunk, from 
which, apparently, he had never risen, 
he resembled a thing of wax some¬ 
what melted and run together, or a 
mummy partly dried. He had shrunk¬ 
en so that he was scarcely to be 
recognized. And over his bare chest, 
his limbs and neck, even his face. 



appeared a rash of small red spots— 
a stippling of the skin like the prints 
of bloody finger tips. Except for 
those marks his flesh was colorless. 

They were huddled aft a little 
later. 

“You knew of this?" asked Dibdin, 
w’hen he could speak. 

Brewer nodded. 

“I saw him.” 

“W-what is it?” Dibdin held out his 
arm and exhibited three red spots 
above the wrist. On inspection they 
showed like light bruises, the kind 
that might be made with a vaccina¬ 
tion lancet, as if the skin had been 
scraped to the capillaries. “I’m 
covered with it, and so is Chris. And 
we can’t—by Jove, we can hardly 
stand. Brewer!” 

“George had fever,” suggested 
Brewer. 

” ’Tisn’t fever. *Tlsn’t anything 1 
ever heard of. I’m—I’m all of a sop 
and a quake." 

“Fright-*' 

"Will fright roar in your ears and 
m-m-make dots dance in the sun? 
And press on you like lead, as if 
you’d been bed-rid for months? 
Brewer, I ask you, what is it” 

*T don’t know," admitted Brewer. 
He seemed to brace against acknowl¬ 
edged chagrin. “I don’t know, and 
be hanged to you!” he blurted out 



WEAPONS GUTTERED IN THE SUN. 


in an angry flush. "Some blame’ 
thing’s gone wrong with this job 
of ours, and who’ll deny it? I never 
reckoned to put It through without 
trouble—some kind of trouble. But 
you can bet 1 reckoned to put it 
through. We got to last four days 
more before we make a port. That’s 
all I know or want to know now." 

Dibdin turned for comfort to the 
other. 

“Chris-” 

The I’ortuguese sat crouched against 
the rail. He had a word that summed 
the terror between pattering Lag- 
ends of prayer. 

“It’s them devils we brought alon’ 
wit us. IV ship is a devil ship, an’ 
that’s all about it!" 

* * * * 

A NT> so it came to seem in the 
dreary hours that followed. The 
old slaver held steadily on her course, 
hearing those men with their burden 
of guilt and fear, and mutual dis¬ 
trust. They came to hate her like 
a living thing, a malicious harpy of 
the sea who had lured and trapped 
them as her prey. 

One result of the tension was an¬ 
other search below. Singing Charlie 
Dibdin kept off the rum. Perhaps 
his thoughts ran clearer. Along 
about noon he managed to force the 
foc’sle entrance, and while a strong 
sunlight flooded the hatchway to 
venture through the parts unex¬ 
plored. He saw only what they had 
seen before, hare hoards and filth 
underfoot and massed shadows above, 
fore and aft. 

“Been changin’ your private bank?" 
challenged Brewer, on his return. 

*1 had a notion I might find yours.” 
retorted Dibdin. “You seemed so 
very clever in scaring us away.” 

“Maybe I wanted to stand you ofT," 
suggested Brewer, with a glint of 
teeth, “so you wouldn't be in no 
hurry to look in the right place." 

"That’s just what I thought! Faith. 
I don't know but it's just what I 
think. And this bally mystification, 
do you imagine I can’t see how it 
backs your hand?” 

“You’re smart, Charlie," admired 
Brewer. “I won’t say you ain’t smart. 
Military gent, hey? Maybe I started 
this blame disease, too." 

“Maybe you did! You haven’t 
caught it?” 

“Only a touch. I Agger—a few spots 
on my ankles the night we slept up 
the river.” 

“There it is. you see—you are hold¬ 
ing best! But, look here. Brewer— 
look out, I say! You’ll never live 
to rob us!" 

“Right back at you, Charlie. Either 
you or Chris. I don’t know which, 
and I don’t care. And with all your 
thinkin', did you think how I cou^d 
ha’ slipped you your finish while you 
was all asleep? If I wanted to do 
you down, what would I miss a 
chance like that for?” 

But they proved of use toward eve¬ 
ning, when the wind failed, and, in 
spite of their wretchedness, he in¬ 
sisted on driving with the oars again 
—making a poor knot, or thereabouts. 

“Four days is what I said, and four 
days goes,” he told them. “We got 
to get on! ’Would you want to ex- 


he Itook that he would not ’ be^left 
without the lantern. Brewer, argu¬ 
ing a still possible pursuit, would 
allow no lights on deck. So the Por¬ 
tuguese occupied the cabin alone, for 
Dibdin had had enough of it. The 
result was disturbing. 

Some time toward morning the two 
on deck were wrenched from their 
doze by the bubble and yell of a man 
in a nightmare and by sounds of a 
frantic struggle below. A moment 
later Chrispim burst out flailing with 
the darkened lantern, clawing as if 
to free himself from an invisible ad¬ 
versary. He slammed the little dou¬ 
ble doors behind him and fell against 
them. When the others ran to pick 
him up his hands and face were cov¬ 
ered with blood. 

“Don't go down there!” he screamed. 
"Sagrada—don’t touch tha’ hatch. 
Keep'm fast—keep'm fast!” 

And that was very nearly all they 
learned from him. 

His hurts seemed slight enough; a 
fresh outbreak of the plague of red 
spots, with such scratches as he 
might have inflicted himself. He 
showed no signs of any illness they 
could identify. By all appearances 
the fellow had been literally fright- 


cuit and cassava meal, utensils, such 
as might be useful in a rough coun¬ 
try. These he bore aft from the tran¬ 
som and the main hatch to the taff- 
rail. where he stacked them. Once or 
twice he paused to sniff curiously at 
the air, detecting an unusual quality, 
a haziness. He even looked for signs 
of'storm, and swept the placid hori¬ 
zon before he stopped to cast loose a 
rope just under his hand. 

“Brewer!” 

Charlie Dibdin had fallen away to 
the frame of a man. Clinging there 
beside the mainmast, he was like 
some rickety toy that sags on its 
strings, a ghastly white and spotted 
apparition. But the rum had been 
his servant for once. Rum or emo¬ 
tion had rallied him to the strangest 
nervous elation. 

“Brewer!” he cried. “I’ve found— 
I’ve found out-*’ 

Brewer made an abrupt movement. 

"What's wrong with the ship,” Dib¬ 
din went on between a gulp and a 
giggle. *Tve been down below again 

'_inside, through the foc’s’le. I 

meant to sink her, she haunted me 
so!” He showed a smoking torch of 
tarred oakum. “Faith. I meant to 
sink her and the whole cursed out¬ 
fit. And I started to before 1 saw—I 



AT A BEND THEY CAME IN SUD¬ 
DEN SIGHT OF THE LITTLE 
SCHOONER. _ 

tend this floatin’ picnic any longer?” 

That night they lost the second 
member of their crew. 

It came about through Chrispim's 

dread pX Uiedark and a sadden fancy. 


ened to death. He lapsed into delire 
ium, wherein he found his native I saw . _ 

ton K u» a (rain, and lay babbling until 1 He open-mouthed, 

the dawn. Only a little before he 
died he gave them a glimpse of the 
vengeance that had found him down 
there in the cabin. 

They gathered that he had slept; 
that while he slept his lantern had 
gone out, and that In his dream he 
had lived over the action of their 
crime, their murdej^on the river 
steamer. But the phantasm had 
shifted so that he had seemed to 
share the agony of his last victim, 
the negro shot and drowned from the 
pilot house of the boat they had loot¬ 
ed. He had felt himself sinking and 
weakening in the grip of a monstrous 
assailant, and had awakened at last 
in darkness to a vivid persistence of 
the illusion. 

“He was all over me!” be gasped. 

“I fight wit’ him, so! I twis,’ I turn. 

No good. He pulls me down, down— 
heavy. I faint; I holler, an* then—I 
wake. And he there! Somet’ing is 
there. I tell you; all live an’ hangin’ 
on me. All—all over me! Ddevils! 

D’devlls!" 

* ♦ * * 


THERK was a little light conversa- 
* tion aboard the Jorguina that 
morning, but when the two survivors 
had done their graveyard task, had 
freed themselves of an intolerable 
presence by sending the Portuguese 
to join George astern, they consid¬ 
ered each other for a space. 

Dibdin was in a bad way. Brewer, 
with a face like a skull, had reserves 
more nearly adequate. 

“I guess we ll take that tip about 
keepin’ all hatches fast, won t weT’ 
he drawled. “I reckon we got no 
particular use for anythin’ that hap¬ 
pens to be locked up inside this old 
hooker—at this time, hey?” 

Charlie's gesture, if not surrender, 
was tribute. 

“The treasure? Good heaven, are 
you still able to keep up that game? 
I'm—I’m wondering how we’re ever 
going to sleep again on the cursed 
craft. ’For in that sleep.’ he added 
under his breath, ‘what dreams may 
come.’ ” 

Thereafter he crawled away for¬ 
ward. His instinct was to hide; he 
made himself a shelter among the 
rubbish bv the foe’s'le. where he took 
his share of food and stayed. 
Whether he slept or not was no 
knowing. But Brewer—of the bucca¬ 
neer breed— Brewer never closed an 
eye throughout the rest of their or¬ 
deal Tt became the story of the en¬ 
durance of that indomitable man. 

He had called for four more days. 

Their start from the bayou had 
been made on a Friday. Georges 
death fixed a date at Monday. From 
Tuesday night until late Thursday 
afternoon he remained at the wheel. 

The Jorguina sailed on. The 
weather continued fair; the sea a ring 
where none intruded, wherein they 
hung, enchanted save for heave and 
send, the crush of foam alongside, 
the continuous small voices of hull 
and rigging. She sailed on. but 
Brewer took no chances. Issue was 
joined at last between the man and 
the ship—the one solidly 'watchful 
and masterful, the other nursing a 
malign and hidden power under her 
battened hatches; each, as it might 
have seemed, biding a secret purpose 
and a moment of reckoning. 

Toward evening of Thursday, when 
the sun had filled the great bowl of 
the sky with a crimson flood, they 
raised far over to eastward a cer¬ 
tain headland like the shadow of a 
knotted fls.t. At sight of it Brewer 
threw off the drowsiness that bowed 
him and became Instantly alert. Va¬ 
rious vocal rumors earlier in the day 
had indicated that Singing Charlie 
was consoling himself with the rum 
agaiu, but Brewer had not seen him 
for hours. Peering along the deck 
and under the sails, he failed to place 
him now. Though puzzled for a time, 
he presently lashed the helm, left his 
post, and. moving pad-foot here and 
there, began his preparations. 

From their looted stock he selected 

all weapons, Ammunition, bags of bin- 


The 

stock of supplies by the taffraJl had 
caught his glance, and from that it 
quickened on Brewer. 

“I say. you weren’t going to skip?” 

“I mean to,” said Brewer. 

Swift suspicion struck a very dif¬ 
ferent note from Singing Charlie. 

“Without me?” 

The other nodded. 

“And the—the bank? By Jove, 
you’d never go without It—never tell 
me you would! Y'ou were doing us. 
After all! You've got the gold, too?” 

“It's just here,” said Brewer ami¬ 
ably, “where it’s been right along— 
fattened up from time to time." 

He held up the loosened bight of 
rope and pointed below' and astern 
at an inconspicuous canoe, littered 
with rubbish, which had been trailing 
behind the schooner from the start, 
to which none of his companions had 
even given a thought. 


nPHJS wras Mr. Brewer’s little tri- 
A umpb. After the unexpected 
strain his success had cost him he 
could have wished it this way. It 
was such a climax, as the abnormal 
conceit of the criminal savors with 
greatest zest the dramatic gesture of 
the double-cross. He savored it, and 
none the less when the hammer of 
Dibdin's revolver clicked twice, 
thrice. 

"That’s all,” he said, grinning side¬ 
ways. “I never did have no use for 
you chaps. I thought I’d show you 
up a bit while I was cornerin’ the 
dust. I was goin’ to take you along 
till you worked the craft hereabouts 
for me and then let you kill each 
other off. y* see. It would ha’ been 
fun, only this blame old schooner be¬ 
gun cuttin’ in with her blame plague 
spots and her ghosts of dead niggers." 

He drew the canoe alongside, and. 
mounting the rail, began to make 
fast to a stay—a stout and vigorous 
figure, blotted black against the west, 
too much interested in self-apprecia- 
tion to notice the ominous haze that 
had been thickening about the Jor- 
guina's deck. 

Dibdin had sunk upon the transom 
in a state of apparent collapse, star¬ 
ing at him. 

“Go on,” jeered Brewer, “you and 
what you found. I’ve beat the old 
ship with all her tricks, and I’ve beat 
you for th© stake—forty thousand 

dollars’ worth. Kind of slick, hey? 
Kind of easy—what? As easy as 
pickin’ cartridges from the gun of a 
military gent when he’s drunk!” 

“Yes,” said Dibdin. “It’s a fair do.” 

With the word, his right hand 
dipped back over his shoulder and 
shot forward. Something like a 
great dragonfly flashed at the target 
offered by the stocky silhouette. It 
struck In the side of the throat— 
Chrispim’s knife. 

Brewer’s start almost threw him 
backward, and as he caught at the 
stay to save himself the towline 
slipped from his grasp. With violent 
effort, he recovered, drew his re¬ 
volver and emptied it Into Dibdin on 
the transom, point-blank. 

Then he tried to retrieve the canoe. 
The schooner had moved ahead. He 
missed it. The gap widened. He 
fumbled at his wound. With an oath, 
whipped out his’kerchief and wrapped 
it about his neck, ran aft, and low¬ 
ered himself and found the little 
canoe with his feet 

Meanwhile, the writhing form on 
the transom had struggled to the 
after-break. Just as Brewer bobbed 
up overside from the canoe and 
climbed clumsily aboard again with 
the towrope, Dibdin reached the 
bolted cabin doors and threw them 
open. 

A great pent cloud of smoke and 
heat burst out from below, and 
through it and with it another and a 
darker cloud—a cloud that broke 
into countless flitting and skimming 
units, ravenous, predatory, loath¬ 
some. 

When Brewer staggered to his feet 
once more he was covered with a 
furry, living mantle of little, winged, 
reddish creatures that clung and bit 
r AOd rose and settled again as fast as 


he plucked them off—bewildered and 
blindly clustering assailants with 
tiny razor teeth and sucking mouths, 
famishing from their long fast, 
driven from their dwelling m the 
dark corners of the ship—her devils. 
In the land of far Peru-eru-eru, 
Where that lovely orchid grew—am: 
grew—and grew, 

And the vampire bats flew- 

So Didbfn sang, and laughed as he 
sang, dying on the deck while Brewer 
fought his terrible and hopeless fight 
with fast-ebbing strength. rose 
shrieking, floundered toward the rail, 
and fell again. 

Through that vapor so blue. 

And the vampire bats flew 
In the land—of—far- 

And the old slaver sailed on. 
Tongues of flame buret from her 
hatches, wrapped about her masts. 
The smoke of her burning spread 
wide over the empty sea. As if to 
free herself of a final evil, she left 
behind her a little canoe that drifted 
in her w*ake with its cargo of tainted 
gold. Herself, she sailed on. wind- 
ling through the blood-red sunset, to 
the finish of her last commission and 
the clearing of her account. 

(Copyright, 1924 .) 


Chinese Novels. 

/“VNE of the noteworthy features of 
the spread of western ideas in 
China is the interest there mani¬ 
fested for translated novels of Euro¬ 
pean and American origin. Most of 
these romances are rendered from 
British and American authors, since 
few Chinese scholars possess a good 
knowledge of any foreign tongue 
save English. Some phases of this 
literary invasion of China are well 
worth attention. 

Historical romances of the Dumas 
type and tales of adventure like 
Jules Verne’s are greatly in vogue. 
"The Journey to the Moon'* created 
a great sensation, the projectile con¬ 
taining the travelers being the sub¬ 
ject of frequent discussion. H G. 
Wells is a great favorite. "Robinson 
Crusoe”—entitled “Lu-pin-suen”— 
charms young and old alike, Friday 
having won his way to popularity in 
a short while. The vogue of these 
stories have its due significance. 
What pleases the Chinese reader is 
the spirit of initiative and the in¬ 
genuity of the heroes, their faith in 
the future, their fine optimism, their 
confidence in themselves, their dis¬ 
covery of new fields open to enter-- 
prising and educated men. The deeds 
of prowess performed in these books 
are well calculated to stimulate a 
nation that is on the eve of giving 
life to its latent energies. 

Besides these strenuous tales, fos¬ 
tering resourcefulness and daring, 
and apart from “serious” works, such 
as “The Conquest of Mexico” and 
"The Duchess of Angouleme," an¬ 
other class of foreign literature 
meets with considerable success. It 
is this: 

The notable and the scholar, who 
every day in their club discuss the 
necessity of establishing representa¬ 
tive government, are affiliated with 
secret societies and hounded by the 
myrmidons of the government They 
are devotees of novels about secret 
societies of all lands, socialistic tales 
and detective stories. And there you 
have the genuine Chinese taste. For 
is not China the classic soil of con¬ 
spiracies and mystic brotherhoods? 

The most read socialistic novel is 

“Looking Backward." by Bellamy, 
called In Chinese “Heui-t'eu-Kan," 
which means literally “The Look 
Back." 

And how should the Napoleon 
among detectives not have overrun 
China, provoking universal admira¬ 
tion and enthusiasm? How should 
the glorious name of Sherlock 
Holmes not have resounded in the 
ears of all Chinese? In their lan¬ 
guage Holmes becomes “Fu-eull-mo- 
se," and his exploits cast the most 
extraordinary adventure in the na¬ 
tional literature completely into the 
shade. 

There should be mentioned in this 
relation a native romance, entitled 
“Free Marriage” (which, however, is 
not based on “free love”) that also 
belongs to the literary westernizing 
influences, because, in the first place, 
it assails the oriental tradition of 
feminine subjection. Furthermore, it 
is essentially European in its method 
of character development and de¬ 
parts altogether from Chinese mod¬ 
els by neglecting classic reminiscence 
and intricate local color. The author 
of this str*tagely new work gives 
proof of 9 philosophic sense, not >u> 
much Chinese as broadly human, this 
being itself perhaps another proof 
that at least some native minds have 
absorbed foreign ideas and ideals. 


Novel Oil Find. 

COME Rumanian shepherd boys 
^‘started a fire out in the open to 
warm themselves. The flames melted* * 
th© snow, worked their way into a 
fissure of the ground and are still 
shooting merrily up. Thua was a new 
well of oil discovered. 
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